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This  may  be  generally  faid,  That  all  Duties  whatfoever, 
upon  the  Confumption  of  a  large  Produce,  fell  with 
the  greateft  Weight  upon  the  Common  Sort;  fo  that 
fuch  as  think  in  new  Duties  that  they  chiefly  tax  the 
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but  a  fmall  Proportion.  D’Avenant’s  Eflays. 
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THE 

NATURE 

OF  THE 

Prefent  EXCISE’ 

Examined, 

SIR, 

HE  Parliament  now  fitting* 
my  Time  is  too  much  taken 
up  for  me  to  be  able  to  gra¬ 
tify  you  as  amply  as  I  fhould 
defire,  or  as  fully  as  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Subject  may  feem  to  deferve. 
You  require  of  me  a  cloje  and  Jlncl  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin,  the  Advantages 
and  Difad  vantages  of  thofe  I' axes  which  are 
called  Excijes.  You  are  fo  kind  as  t©  fay* 
that  you  will  rely  upon  my  Opinion  of  them, 

B  and 


and  alt  accordingly,  if  any 'Debate,  with  Re* 
lationto  them,  fhould  arife  this  Seffion*,  I 
think  myfelf  therefore  under  fome  fort  of  Ob¬ 
ligation  to  comply  with  your  Requell,  as  far  as 
I  am  at  prefent  able  to  do  it,  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  far  enough,  notwithllanding  the  Incon¬ 
venience  of  Time,  to  give  you  a  juft  Idea  of 
them,  and  to  prepare  you  for  a  proper  Con-* 
duCt  in  the  Houfe. 

The  firft  Thing  that  you  ought  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of,  is  the  Difference  between  the  raifmg 
of  Money  by  way  of  Excife,  and  by  way  of 
Cuftoms .  The  Cuftoms  are  Duties  paid  at  the 
Port  by  the  Merchant,  at  the  firft  Importa¬ 
tion  of  a  Commodity.  Excifes  are  inland 
Duties,  payable  in  the  Country,  at  the  Time 
of  the  Retail  of  that  Commodity.  Thus  far 
an  Excife  is  no  greater  Grievance  than  any 
other  Tax  •,  the  Money  is  to  be  paid,  and  it 
is  equal  to  the  Subject,  whether  at  firft  or  at 
laft.  So  that  all  the  Clamour  that  has  been 
made  againft  an  Excife,  ought  rather  to  be 
levelled,  not  at  an  Excife  in  general ,  but  at 
fo?ne  particular  Ex cife ,  which,  from  a  wrong 
Method  of  Collection,  might  become  burthen - 
fome  to  the  Nation,  and  dangerous  to  Liberty 3 
Nor  ought  you  to  regard  that  'pretended 
Remark  which  is  work’d  up  into  an  Ar¬ 
gument 


gument  againft  Excifes  ;  that  all  arbitrary 
Governments  raife  Money  in  that  Man¬ 
ner  ;  for  fo  they  do  alfo  by  Cuftoms  and 
Land-Tax  :  And  therefore  this  Armament 

O 

equally  bears  upon  any  other  Tax  you  can 
name.  That  Excijes  are  not  in  themfelves 
the  Bane  of  Liberty  is  very  evident.  The 
Dutch  have  raifed  Money  that  Way  above 
an  Elundred  Years,  and  their  Liberties  are 
JUU  as  entire  as  our  own .  Nay,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  no  kind  of  Taxation 
could  be  found  fo  eajy  to  the  Subjedl,  as  an 
Excife  regulated  after  the  Manner  of  Holland , 
when  the  whole  Excife  upon  Beer  and  Ale  in 
Rotterdam ,  which  produces  more  than  Thirty 
thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  per  Annum,  is  coh 
ledted  by  one  old  Woman,  whofe  Salary  is 
but  Thirty  Pounds  per  Annum . 

The  Excife  upon  Tea,  Coffee,  &c.  in 
that  Country ,  is  paid  in  luch  a  manner,  that 
it  is  impoffible  any  Inconveniencies  ffiould  arife 
from  it.  The  Government  makes  no  En¬ 
quiry,  either  into  the  Quantities  of  thofe  Com¬ 
modities  imported,  or  confumed.  Neither 
Merchant,  Retailer,  nor  Confumer  is  delay'd 
by  Officers,  fubjedt  to  their  Infolence,  or 
their  falfe  Information.  Each  Houfe  is  rated 
according  to  the  fuppofed  Subftaftce  of  the 

B  2  Owner, 


Owner .  He  pays  fo  much,  in  Proportion 
to  his  Ability,  for  a  Licence  to  drink  any  of 
thefe  Liquors  ;  and  after  that ,  the  Officer  has 
no  Pretence  to  enter  his  Houfe,  to  meddle  in 
his  Affairs,  or  to  give  him  any  Vexation  what¬ 
ever.  Thus"  we  fee,  that  notwithftanding' 
an  Excifc,  every  Man’s  Houfe  may  Jlill  be 
his  Gafile.  We  alfo  fee,  that  an  Excife  may 
be  levied  without  Qpprejjwn  j  that  it  does  not 
require  a  large  Number  of  .Officers  to  colled 
it ;  nor  that  thofe  Officers  fiioyid  be  entrufted 
with  large  Powers.  And  therefore,  as  I  faid 
before,  an  Excife  in  itfelf  is  nothing  terrible ; 
the  Danger  lies  only  in  the  fort  of  Excife  s  in 
the  Laws  by  which  it  may  be  regulated,  not 
by  which  it  mujl. 

Yet,  tho*  I  hitherto  have  feemed  to  ar¬ 
gue  in  Favour  of  an  Excife,  I  muff  tell  you 
plainly,  that  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  op- 
pole  the  Mutation  of  any  Part  of  the  Cufloms  - 
into  an  Excife  at  this  Time,  My  firft  Reafon 
is,  becaufe  I  am  very  fearful  that  fuch  an  Ex- 
cife ,  notwithftanding  all  that  we  can  do,  will 
fill  partake  of  fome  of  the  curfed  Qualities  of 
that  kind  of  Excife,  which  we  labour  under 
now,  as  to  Tea,  Leather,  £s&\  I  fhrewdly 
fufped,  the  younger  Brother  will  bear  fome 
Refeinblance  to  the  Elder,  I  lock  upon  it 


as  a  monftrous  Birth  in  a  Country  of  Liberty, 
and,  like  thofe  unnatural  Productions  it  ought 
to  be  ftifled,  at  leaft  it  ought  not  to  be  luf- 
fered  to  multiply  or  encreaje , 

The  Grievance  of  the  Subject  is  very  great 
in  many  Particulars,  with  Relation  to  th tpre- 
fent  Excife,  much  greater  than  it  is  ufually  ap¬ 
prehended  to  be,  and  much  greater  than  it  w as 
ever  defign’d  by  the  Legiflature.  The  Pow¬ 
ers  which  are  lodged  in  the  Officers  of  that 
Part  of  our  Revenue,  like  all  other  Mifchiefs, 
have  gradually  encreafed.  The  fir  ft  Infli- 
tution  of  them  was  obtained  at  a  "Time  which 
can  be  no  recommendation  to  them  *,  at  the 
Reft  oration ,  when  the  Nation  was  drunk  with 
the  happy  Profpedt  of  future  Peace ;  and 
willing  to  make  their  Atonement  for  their paft 
Offences  to  the  Prince  at  any  Rate .  They 
would  have  abandoned  all  their  Liberties  to 
the  Crown,  had  not  the  very  Miniftry  pre* 
vented  them ;  they  actually  did  concede  fuch 
Points  as  would  have  brought  a  State  of  Sla¬ 
very  upon  us,  if  we  had  not  generoufly  retrieved 
our  Affairs  at  the  Revolution .  It  was  in  this 
giddy  Time,  I  fay,  that  the  Exdfe  was  efta-* 
hlifhed.  The  Powers  then  were  Jmall,  the 
Penalties  were  low ,  fo  that  they  made  no 
Noife  j  and  this  occafioned  the  gradual  En¬ 
creaje 


(  10  ; 

creafe  of  both ,  ’till  now  they  are  grown  lb 
very  heavy ,  that  far  from  being  eafy  to  the 
Subjed,  as  fome  of  the  late  Minifterial  Scrib- 
lers  have  ventured  to  affirm,  all  that  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  them  have  been  to  the  laft  Degree 
uneajy  under  them  ;  and  nothing  but  the  little 
ProfpeCtof  Succefs,  by  an  Application  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  Redrefs  at  this  Time,  could  have 
deterred  them  from  a  Reprefentation  of  their 
Grievances » 

As  to  'particular  Branches  of  the  Excife,  I  am 
very  well  informed,  that  there  was  a  Propofal 
made  by  feveral  very  confiderahle  Traders  for 
fuch  an  Application  to  Parliament  this  Seffion. 
The  Circumftance'O f  the  National  Debt,  and 
the  Difficulty  of  railing  Money  at  this  Juncture, 
in  any  other  Way,  were  the  Arguments  ufed 
to  prevent  the  Purfuit  of  this  Defign.  But  this 
■new  Alarm  upon  the  farther  Extenfion  of  the 
Excife  will,  no  doubt,  revive  that  Applica¬ 
tion  and  you  will  find  it  will  be  made  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Houfe,  if  the  Scheme  fhould  be 
purfued,  that  the  Prefifure  of  the  Excife  has 
been  fo  great ,  that  an  infinite  Number  of 
Dealers  in  excifeable  Commodities  have 
Jeried  their  Trades.  It  will  be  farther  made 
appear,  that  three  Fourths  of  the  Tradefmen 
jn  London ,  who  have  become  Bankrupts  with* 

In 
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in  thefe  two  lajl  Tears ,  are  fuch  as  have  been 
concerned  in  thofe  Dealings  which  have  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  Excife.  I  need  not  obferve  to 
you  how  fufpicious  the  Excife  is  rendered  by 
this  Circumftance.  But  you  will  obferve  far¬ 
ther,  that  the  Misfortunes  of  private  Perfons, 
in  any  Branch  of  Trade,  is  a  general  Calami¬ 
ty  :  For  any  Thing  that  lelfens  the  Number 
of  Dealers,  in  any  Commodity,  affefts  the 
Publick  nearly,  as  it  raifes  the  Price  of  that 
Commodity,  not  only  by  obliging  thofe  that 
remain  to  jell  dearer ,  to  avoid  the  Fate  of 
thofe  who  fell  before  them  ;  but  by  reducing 
that  particular  Trade  a  Degree  nearer  to  a 
Monopoly,  which  never  fails  to  have  that 
Confequence,  and  gives  a  Power  in  great 
Meafure  to  fuch  Traders  of  entering  into 
Combinations,  and  fixing  what  Prices  tl>cy 
pleafe  upon  the  Publick. 

The  Friends  of  this  new  Scheme  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obviate fiome  of  the  Objections 
to  the  Laws,  by  which  the  prefent  Excife  is 
regulated,  which  has  made  me  more  uneafy* 
and  more  apprehenfive  of  it ;  for  we  might 
naturally  conclude,  they  would  not  have 
taken  fo  much  Pains  to  defend  thofe  Laws, 
unlefs  they  were  intended  as  a  Part  of  the 
Scheme.  I  think  therefore,  without  being 

admitted 
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admitted  into  the  Miseries  of  State,  we  may 
reft  pretty  well  allured,  that  lo  far  as  the  Old 
Regulations  have  been  juftified,  fo  far  we 
may  exped  that  they  will  correlpond  with 
the  New. 

By  the  Laws  of  Excife,  the  Officers  have 
a  Power  of  entering  into  any  Perfons  Houfe 
in  the  Day-time,  to  fearch  for  excifeable  Com¬ 
modities  *,  they  may  do  it  as  often  as  they 
pleafe,  and  they  may  chufe  their  Opportu¬ 
nity.  At  any  Hour  in  the  Night  they  have 
the  fame  Power,  provided  they  carry  a  Con- 
ftable  with  them.  The  Mafter  of  the  Houle 
is  obliged  to  open  his  own  Doors ,  and  to  ajfiff 
in  the  Search .  In  either  of  which,  if  he  ffiould 
fail,  he  is  liable  to  be  puniffied  in  the  molt 
feverc  Degree,  by  the  Commiffioners  of  Ex¬ 
cife,  who  are  his  Judges,  and  are  fworn  ( not 
to  do  Juftice  between  the  Crown  and  the  Sub¬ 
ject,  but)  to  do  their  bell  for  the  Revenue* 
The  Grievance ,  in  this  Circumftance,  to  the 
Subjed  confifts  in  this,  that  he  is  obliged  ei¬ 
ther  never  to  ftir  from  Home  himfelf,  that 
he  may  be  always  ready  to  open  to  the  Officer’s 
Knock,  who  often  does,  and  may  whenever 
he  pleafes,  take  Advantage  of  his  Abfence  ; 
or  elfe  to  keep  a  Servant  for  that  Purpofe* 

I  leave  you  to  judge  of  what  Damage  and 

Hindrance*  « 
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Hindrance,  this  clofe  Attendance  mufl  be  to 
Bufinefs.  What  an  Expence  to  a  poor  Dealer, 
whofe  Trade  may  be  fcarce  fufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  himjelf  and  Family ,  much  lefs  a  fupernuma- 
ry  Servant \;  and  laflly,  what  Danger  of  Ruin 
from  the  Negligence ,  or  perhaps  Roguery  of 
that  Servant.  You  cannot  avoid  feeing,  be- 
Tides  this ,  the  unhappy  Subjection  this  Man 
lives  in  ;  how  obfequious  he  mufl  be  to  the 
Officer,  and  to  the  Commiffioners,  and  how 
dangerous  that  Authority  mufl  be  to  Liberty 
in  general.  The  utmofl  Diligence  can  hardly 
preferve  a  Man  from  Ruin ,  who  is  concerned 
in  this  fort  of  T  rade,  and  incurs  the  Difplea- 
furc  of  thefe  Inquifitors, 

This  is  one  of  the  Circumilances  which  is 
defended,  and  confequently,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  one  of  thefe  which  we  have  Reafon  to 
expeCl  will  be  farther  extended  in  cafe  of  a 
new  Excife.  They  fay,  that  thefe  Laws  only 
affeCl  the  Trader,  and  that  they  are  Severi¬ 
ties  ahjolutely  neceflary ;  that  there  are  no  In¬ 
stances  of  an  Abufe  of  thefe  Powers ;  that  the 
Commiffioners  of  Excife  are  not  the  final 
Judges  between  the  SubjeCl  and  the  Crown  ; 
that  there  are  Commiffioners  of  Appeal,  who 
have  a  Power  to  reverfie  their  Decrees;  and 
they  bgaft,  that  for  many  Tears  no  Appeal  has 

C  been 
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been  made  to  ihefe  CommifTioners ;  from 
whence  they  endeavour  to  ground  it  for  an 
irrefragable  Argument,  that  the  Decifions  of 
the  Commiffioners  of  Excife,  have  been  al¬ 
ways  juft  and  fatisfafiory. 

1  shall  beg  leave  to  fay  a  Word  or  two 
to  each  of  thefe  pretended  Arguments. 

As  to  the fir  ft  ^  that  the  Severities  of  the  Laws 
of  Excife  affefi  the  Traders  only  \  and,  that 
Gentlemen  are  not  liable  to  thefe  vexatious  Pro - 
fecutions ;  and  that  they  have  no  Reef  on  to  com¬ 
plain  ,  fince  their  Houfes  are  ftill  as  free  as  ever , 
We  cannot  let  that  Argument  pafs  without  re¬ 
flecting  feverely  upon  any  Man,  who  is  bafe 
enough  to  ufe  it.  Is  that  a  free  Country  where 
'Liberty  is  confined  only  to  Men  of  Power  and 
large  Fortunes  ?  Shall  it  be  faid,  that  I  have 
no  Reafon  to  complain,  when  I  fee  nine  T enibs 
of  my  fellow  Subje&s  labouring  under  the 
moft  fevere  OppreOlon,  becaufe  I  am  eafy 
my  felf?  Far  from  it;  any  Gentleman  who 
has  the  leaft  Generofity ,  would  rather  buffer 
any  thing  in  his  private  Capacity,  than  that 
the  Publick  fhould  be  harraffed  to  this  De¬ 
gree.  He  would  chufe,  if  Oppreifion  were 
7ieceffarily  to  fall,  that  it  fhould  fall,  ra* 
ther  upon  thofe  of  his  own  Rank ,  than  upon 

thofe 
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thoie  of  an  inferior  Order ,  lie  is  better  able  to 
refill,  and  to  flruggle  with  it  *,  and  it  could 
never  take  its  full  Swing  upon  him.  Whereas 
the  poor  Wretch  mull  bend,  and  Jink^  and 
be  crujhed  under  its  Weight.  I  fay  therefore, 
for  thefe  Reafons,  no  Gentleman  of  Honour 
can  be  work’d  upon  by  this  Argument  ;  and 
I  hope  there  are  very  few ,  who  would  think 
the  Liberties  of  England  liifficiently  iecured, 
it  they  found  themlelves  in  this  Condition  ; 
or,  that  the  Gentry  of  Great-Britain  would 
be  fatisfied  to  enjoy  tht  fame  kind  of  Freedom, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  Freedom  only,  with  the 
Noblejje  of  France. 

If  there  fhould  be  any  Gentlemen  fo  felfijh , 
as  not  to  be  influenced  by  thefe  Confident  tions, 
let  them  look  to  themfelves,  and  fee  how 
they  will  preferve  their  own  Liberties  entire, 
after  thole  of  the  common  People  are  invaded  ; 
Slavery  will  bear  the  fame  Comparifon,  which 
ti^e  Excife  has  already  oorne.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Serpent,  which  if  he  can  once  find  Entrance 
for  his  Head ,  will  readily  draw  his  whole  Body 
alter  it.  Liberty ,  like  a  Woman’s  Virtue,  is 
only  to  be  preferved  by  keeping  its  Enemy  at 
a  Difcance-,  the  leapt  Indilcretion,  the  leapt 
Familiarity  allowed,  expofes  it  to  extreme 
Danger ,  ii  not  to  unavoidable  Dcftrudlion. 

G  %  But 


But  after  all,  they  are  very  ignorant ,  and 
flatter  themfelves  in  the  grcfjeff  Error,  who 
imagine,  that  none  but  the  poorer  Sort  are 
directly  affedfced  by  the  Laws  of  Excife  ;  ah 
moft  every  Country  Gentleman  *in  England  is 
as  itrongly  under  their  Lafh,  as  the  meaneff 
Dealer.  He  cannot  make  a  Pound  of 
Candles,  or  a  Builiel  of  Malt,  in  his  own 
Family,  without  acquainting  the  Excifeman 
with  it ;  and  he  has  equal  Power  to  examine 
his  Houfe,  upon  Pretence  of  Frauds  if  he 
thinks  proper.  Perhaps  he  may  not  think 
proper,  or  his  Superiors  may,  for  fome  Rea- 
fons,  give  him  Diredtions  at  this  Juncture* 
to  be  more  moderate  in  the  Exercife  of  his 

Power  towards  fuch  Perfons.  And  iuppofing 

) 

the  farther  Extent  of  thefe  Laws,  to  have  been 
a  Thing  long  in  View,  which  is  no  unreafon- 
ble  Suppofition,  thofe  Reafons  are  no i  difficult 
to  be  found  out. 


As  for  that  AfTertion,  that  thefe  Severities 
are  weceffary  *,  allowing  it  to  be  true,  which 
yet  we  can  by  no  Means  agree  to,  it  is  very 
improperly  and  weakly  urged  as  an  Argument 
in  favour  of  an  Exci  fe  it  may  be  one  for 
die  Continuance  of  thofe  Powers  during  the 
Continuance  of  the  Excife  s  but  it  is  very  far 


£ 
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from  proving,  that  that  kind  of  Taxation 
fhould  be  continued ,  much  lefs  that  it  fhould 
be  rendered  more  extenfive. 

The  Advocates  of  Power  for  their  next 
Advance,  deferve  a  little  rougher; Treatment 
than  either  I  have  given,  or  care  to  give 
them.  They  after  t,  that  thefe  Powers  have 
never  been  abufed ,  which  is  fcandaloufly  falfe ; 
I  could  produce  numerous  and  crying  Inftances 
*0  prove  the  contrary  *,  but  I  refer  you  to  a 
Pamphlet,  printed  in  the  Queen’s  Reign,  and 
juft  now  reprinted,  upon  this  Subjedt ;  and  to 
what  you  will  not  probably  fail  of  hearing  at 
the  Bar  of  the  Houfe.  But  one  Thing  I  muft 
obferve,  that  it  is  no  Argument  there  have  been 
no  Abufes,  becaufe  you  have  heard  no  great 
Clamours  about  them  ;  you  will  not  think  it 
extraordinary,  when  you  reftedt  upon  the  low 
Condition  of  thofe,  on  whom  the  greatejl  Bur¬ 
then  lies  ;  how  little  able  fuch  Wretches  are  to 
battle  T  yranny ;  how  little  knowing  in  the 
Means  of  obtaining  Redrefs  *,  and  how  impef- 
fible  it  would  be  for  fuch  Perfons  to  think  of 
carrying  on  their  Bufinefs  ever,  after  an  At¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  it  j  to  which  you  may  add, 
that  Supinenefs  and  Pufillanimity  which  are 
the  fatal  and  never-failing  Effedts  of  continued 
Opprefhon,k , 

Wi 


We  arc  very  ready  to  allow,  that  there  is 
an  Appeal  from  the  Commiflioners  of  Excife, 
We  will  farther  allow ,  that  there  are  very  few 
Inftances  of  any  Ufe  made  by  the  Subject  of 
that  Liberty  ;  let  them  make  the  mo  ft  of  this 
Argument,  they  can  draw  no  Confequence 
from  it,  to  their  Purpofe,  Our  Queftion  is 
here,  not,  whether  there  is  an  Appeal  *,  but, 
whether  that  Appeal  be  any,  or  a  fuftftcient  Se¬ 
curity  to  the  Trader  ?  If  a  Lamb  were  to 
fall  into  the  Paws  of  a  Lion  and  a  Bear ,  would 
the  poor  Animal's  Circumftance  be  lettered 
by  an  Appeal  from  one  Beaft  to  the  other  ? 
The  Cafe  here  would  be  the  fame  *  the  fame 
Judgment  would  be  paffed  by  either  :  But 
the  Circumftances  of  the  poor  Dealer  in  ex- 
cifeable  Commodities  are  ftill  worfe.  If  he 
doubts  the  Juft  ice  of  the  Commiflioners  of 
Excife,  he  muft  fly  for  Redrefs  to  thofe  from 
whom  he  has  ftill  lefts  Reafon  to  expedt  it. 
The  Commiflioners  of  Appeal  are  ftill  Ser¬ 
vants  to  the  Crown  ;  but  with  this  worfe  Cir- 
cumftance,  that  they  may  be  juftly  fufpedted 
of  more  Dependence,  as  they  are  generally 
Perfons  of  a  lower  Rank,  and  their  Salaries 
but  half  as  good .  And  for  a  farther  Aggra¬ 
vation  of  their  Misfortune,  they  are  known 
to  be  guided  in  their  Judgments  by  the  Com¬ 
miflioners 
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miffioners  of  Excife,  who  being  provok’d  by 
the  Reftynefs  of  a  ftubborn  Appellant,  may 
very  poffibly  procure  a  Jecond  Determination > 
frill  more  rigorous  than  the  Firji . 

You  will  be  more  confir?ned  in  this  Opinion, 
when  you  confider  the  Number  of  Trials  be¬ 
fore  this  T ribunai  of  the  Excife,  and  when 
you  reflect  upon  the  Nature  of  Mankind* 
We  are  all  partial  in  our  own  Caufes,  and 
are  eafily  brought  to  imagine,  when  we  buffer* 
that  we  1  offer  unjuftly.  Is  it  poffible  then,  that 
this  prevailing  Humour  fhould  fhew  itfelf  fo 
inveterately  in  all  other  Courts  of  Judicature 
in  the  Kingdom  ?  That  in  all  Times,  when 
the  Judges  have  been  moft  efteemed,  and  not 
in  the  leaft  fufpedled  of  Corruption  or  Preju¬ 
dice,  we  fhould  find  Men  difcontented  with 
their  Decifions,  and  always  pufhing  their 
Caufes  up  to  the  Dernier  Refort*,  and  that 
in  this  Court  alone,  out  of  an  Infinity  of 
Trials,  there  fhould  be  fcarce  found  one  fmgle 
Inflance  of  it  ?  I  fay,  is  it  reafonable  to 
think,  that  this  fhould  happen  from  the  fera- 
phic  Virtue  of  the  CommifTi oners  of  Excife  ? 
Is  it  not  more  naturally  accounted  for  another 
Way,  from  a  contrary  Quality  in  the  Com- 
miffioners  of  Appeal  ? 


This 
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This  Circumftance  of  Trial  is  very  fhock- 
ing  to  every  thinking  Subjed  of  England ,  as  it 
is  a  manifejl  Deviation  from,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  an  infamous  Violation  of  that,  which,  if 
any  may  be  called  fo,  is  the fundamental  Law , 
of  out  Conflitution,  the  Law  of  Juries.  This 
Law  has  been  eflablifhed  among  us,  longer 
than  we  have  any  Account  of  Things  in  our 
Hiftories ;  and  tho*  it  Hands  now  with  us,  only 
as  a  Part  of  Magna-Charia ,  yet  Magna- 
Charta  was  only  a  Confirmation  and  Decla¬ 
ration  of  that  Law,  which  had  been  the  Law 
of  E?ig}and  for  many  Centuries  before.  It  is 
the  grand  Barrier  of  our  Liberties.  Nothing 
but  this  Method  of  Judgment  by  our  Peers, 
could  fcreen  the  Foot  from  the  Opprejfton  of 
the  Greats  or  the  Great  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Crown .  In  fhort,  it  is  this  alone  that 
gives  Life  to  all  the  other  excellent  Laws,- 
which  we  juftly  boaft  of.  It  is  the  efiential 
Difference  between  the  Government  of  Moroc¬ 
co  and  our  own, 

.  „ ;  V . 

And  yet  this  our  firft  Principle  of  Go¬ 
vernment  has  been  openly  attack’d  by  the 
fame  bafe  Mercenary  Crew.  They  have  la¬ 
boured  to  prove  the  great  Advantages  of 
Trials  in  a  fummary  Way  i  but  they  are 

Labourers 


Labourers,  on  all  Accounts,  very  little  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  Hire.  Their  Patrons  would  be 
better  advifed  to  pay  them  for  their  Silence , 
than  for  their  Works . 

Is  it  poflible  thefe  Men  could  be  weak 
enough  to  think,  that  they  might  impoje  upon 
us  by  their  Arguments  to  this  Point  ? 
Have  we  ever  failed  of  feeing  through  all 
their  flimfy  Counfels  ?  Or,  when  did  we  neg^ 
left  to  expofe  their  evil  Tendency  to  publick 
View  ?  They  could  have  no  hope  to  meet  a 
letter  Fate  in  this  Inflance  ;  they  had  good 
Reafon  to  expe6t  a  worfe  ?  The  mod  vulgar 
Underflanding  mufi  inftantly  fee,  the  Confe- 
quence  of  any  Argument  in  Defence  of  film- 
mary  Trials.  That  it  tends  dire&ly  to  the 
Abolition  of  all  Trials  by  Juries  whatfb- 
ever.  They  tells  us,  that  this  kind  of  Trial, 
in  Caufes  relating  to  the  Excife,  is  very  Di¬ 
latory,  and  very  Expenfive  j  and  that  there 
have  been  Inflances,  where  the  Commiflioners 
have  turned  over  the  Profecution  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  •,  but,  that  the  Perfons  fo  turned  over, 
have  declared,  and  have  afterwards  kept  to 
their  Declaration,  that  in  any  future  Caufe, 
they  would  rely  only  on  the  Integrity  of  thq 
Commiflioners. 
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If  this  Method  of  Trial  be  lb  Dilatory 
and  Expenfive,  or  fo  great  a  Burthen  upon 
the  Subject,  in  all  Caufes  relating  to  the  Ex- 
cife  }  that  a  fummary  way  of  T rial  ought  to 
be  fubftituted  in  its  Place.  I  defire  you  will 
reded:  upon  the  Confequence.  A  fummary 
Way  of  Trial  ought  to  be  the  only  kind  of 
Trial  in  England  •,  for  a  Trial  by  Juries  muff 
have  the  fame  Objection,  full  as  flrong  in  all 

other  Caufes  whatfoever. 

\  •  .  - 

We  will  admit,  that  fome  Perfons  have 
chofen  to  be  judged  by  the  CcmmiJJloners ,  ra¬ 
ther  then  the  common  Courfe  of  Law .  But 
we  oiuft  obferve,  that  we  take  this  Fad:  upon 
Truft  only,  from  the  Commiflioners  them- 
felves.  How  far  you  will  think  fit  to  give 
them  Credit  in  this  Matter,  muff  be  left  to 

■  *4  ‘  * 

your  own  Difcretion0 

But  allowing  this,  we  grant  no  more,  then 
that  there  are  fome  Perfons,  who  are  blind 
both  to  their  private  Interejls9  and  to  thofe 
of  the  Publich  I  wifh  there  were  no  other 
Infiances  of  it,  than  can  he  produced  by  the 
Commifiioners  of  Excife. 

If 
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If  it  were  worth  our  while  to  play  farther 
Upon  thefe  taudry  Argumentacors,  we  might 
even  allow  that  thefe  poor  Traders,  who  were 
fo  enamour’d  of  the  Commiffioners,  were 
Men  of  the  befl  Judgment,  and  had  flrong 
Reafon  for  preferring  their  Decifions  to  thofe 
of  the  Exchequer.  They  might  have  de» 
pended  upon  Juftice  from  them,  at  this 
Juncture ,  for  Reafons,  at  which  I  have  hint¬ 
ed  before  ;  and  yet  this  would  prove  no  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  that  kind  of  T ryal,  or  be  any  Sa¬ 
tisfaction,  that  in  future  Times,  their  Decrees 
v/ould  flil!  continu zjuft.  It  will  prove  indeed  fo 
far,  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is  very  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  and  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be 
purg’d  and  cleans'd  of  that  Corruption.  But 
it  is  no  fort  of  Argument  that  the  ether  fhould 
be  continued ,  or  its  judicatory  extended. 


I  shall  not  detain  you  longer  than  is 
abfolutely  neceflary,  to  expofe  the  Weaknefs 
and  Iniquity  of  thofe  who  are  emplofd  to  ferib' 
ble  in  favour  of  Excifes.  It  is  a  Bufmefs 
for  which  neither  I  have  Time ,  nor  could  you 
have  Patience  \  I  fhall  therefore  leave  the 
Confideration  of  their  wretched  Defence  of  the 

D  2  prefint 


prefen t  Excite,  to  examine  what  they  urge  id 
favour  of  the  New  one  intended  upon  T ibacco 
and  Wine. 

Before  I  enter  farther  upon  this  Mat-/ 
ter,  I  muft:  let  you  know,  that  thefe  Gentle 
men,  till  very  lately ,  have  very  induflrioufly 
conceal’d  the  whole  of  their  Scheme  *,  it  was 
not  fo  much  as  own’d  that  there  was  intended 
any  Excite  at  all.  At  laffc,  when  they  could 
help  it  no  longer,  they  told  us  the  Commodi¬ 
ties  to  be  excis’d  :  But  they  fill  keep  back 
from  us  all  Lights  whatfoever  into  the  Execu - 
turn ,  or  the  Plan  propos9d.  I  believe  you  will 
not  only  judge  this  Conduct  fufpieious  ;  you 
will  go  farther  and  pronounce  it  very  unfair  : 
It  is  a  Condud  highly  to  be  retented  by  the 
whole  People  of  England ,  as  well  as  by  their 
Reprejentatives ,  who  cannot  but  tee  the  Rea- 
fon  of  it.  If  the  Scheme  were  goody  or  the 
good  of  the  Publick  were  the  only  Thing  in¬ 
tended  by  it,  it  would  bear  the  Teft,  and  its 
own  IVeigfot  would  carry  it  thro’.  If  it  is  a 
defign  fo  foul,  that  it  could  never  pals  if  it 
were  examin’d  ftriffly,  that  reafon  may  be  a 
good  one*  and  furely  it  is  the  only  one9  why 
Matters  of  fuch  Moment  to  the  Publick, 
ihouldbe  carry’d  thro’  theHoufe  by  furprize* 

But 
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But  whether  it  be  a  Reafon  fatisfaftory  to  the 
Publick,  will  be  feen  by  the  Event. 

Th  e  s  e  Gentlemen  have  drawn  a  Kind  of 
Argument  from  this  Jhameful  Secrecy,  and  with 
great  Pertnefs  animadvert  upon  thofe  who 
have  honeftly ,  and  with  great  ability ,  oppos’d 
it  when  it  was  yet  in  Embrio .  Some  of  them, 
with  an  awkard  Sneer,  have  endeavour’d  to 
retort  a  little  of  that  Ridicule,  which  has 
been  jujlly  and  liberally  bellow’d  upon  them- 
felves.  They  have  attempted  to  be  very  witty 
upon  Thofe  who  have  written  againfi  the  in¬ 
tended  Excije ,  as  they  pretend,  without  know 
ing  what  it  was  they  were  writing  againft* 
They  have  compar’d  them  to  a  mad  Man  in  a 
dark  Roomy  throwing  his  ArmSy  and  kicking  his 
Legs  againft  the  Wainjcot,  We  muft  allow  it 
to  be  a  pretty  Thought,  and  one  of  their 
Coups  de  Maitre.  But  yet  I  muft  be  fo  free 
to  tell  them,  that  this  is  not  their  Talent ;  Ri¬ 
dicule  is  an  edg’d  Tool,  not  to  be  trufted  in 
ch'ddi/h  Hands.  It  cuts  both  ways,  and  the 
ftriker,  if  he  wants  Judgment,  or  if  the  Ob- 
je<5t  of  his  Blow  be  hard  and  knotty,  often 
finds,  to  his  Coft,  that  he  wields  a  dangerous 
Weapon.  This  they  have  all  good  Reafon 
to  know  •,  they  have  all  paid  dearly  in  their 
Turns,  for  neglect  ing  this  Obfervation.  And 

they 
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they  continually  put  me  In  Mind  of  the 
pois’nous  Reptile  in  the  Fable,  who  from  a 
monftrous  Vanity  to  equal  the  Ox  in  fize  and 
comelinefs,  puffed,  ftrain’d,  and  fwell’d  itfelf 
at  that  rate,  that  the  forry  Creeper  burft  at 
laft  in  its  foolifh  Attempt 

Surely  we  need  fay  little  in  Juftifkation 
of  thofe  who  enter’d  the  Lifts  fo  early  in  the 
Caufe  of  our  Liberty  and  Trade.  If  they 
had  known  nothing  of  what  was  intended,  and 
had  rifen  upon  the  firft  Alarm  ;  if  they  had 
even  rafhly  and  ignorantly  rifen,  I  fay,  furely 
their  Readinefs  to  ferve  the  Publick,  might  at 
leaft  have  fcreetfd  them  from  Reflection,  if  it 
had  not  entitled  them  to  Commendation.  But 
it  is  falfely  aliened  that  they  knew  nothing . 
They  knew  the  Exeife  was  to  be  extended  far- 
tber9  tho*  they  could  not  tell  in  what  Shape  it  was 
defign’d.  Their  not  knowing  more  was,  itfelf 
alone,-  z.fujfcient Reafon  to  alarm  them.  Ma¬ 
ny  other  Circumftances  concurred  to  a  fibre 
them  of  fuch  a  Defign.  And  the  Offence, 
which  was  taken,  at  what  was  written  againfi 
fome  particular  Grievances  of  Excifes  in  gene¬ 
ral,  gave  ftrong  Sufpicion  that  the  New  one 
would  prove  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  confe- 
quently  chat  that  Defign  would  be  a  had  one ; 
They  wrote  only  againft  Excifes  in  fuch 

Shapes, 
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Shapes,  as  would  be  dangerous  to  the  Nation. 
And  they  gave  flrong  Reafons  why  they  would 
be  fo.  If  the  intended  Excife  fhould  prove 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe,  againft  which 
they  atgued,  there  is  no  room  to  laugh  at 
them  for  Ignorance;  If  not,  and  it  fhould 
appear  quite  different  from  any  yet  known,  or 
any  they  had  before  condemn’d,  no  Prejudice 
is  done  to  the  Publick. ... —  The  King  will 
have  receiv’d  a  Benefit ,  in  his  Revenue  from  the 
Stamps,  and  the  Gentlemen  will  have  yet  the 
Pleafure  of  having  contributed ,  in  fame  Degree , 
to  the  publick  Service*  The  real  Scheme 
will  find  the  lefs  Oppofition*,  and  the  ho - 
nourable  Gentleman ,  in  the  Administration ,  will 
ftill  meet  with  greater  Applaufe,  for  his  In¬ 
genuity,  in  having  made  a  Difcovery  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  and  important, 

N  o  Refle6Hon$  can  be  more  deftitute  of 
Point,  or  Sting,  than  fuch  as  are  thrown  out 
upon  thefe  Occafions,  on  thofe  who  write,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Execution  of  a  Ministe¬ 
rial  Projeft.  Is  any  Body  to  be  imposed  on  by 
fuch  Cant  as  this,  that  Men  are  not  able  to 
form  any  Judgment  of  a  Scheme  till  they  are 
acquainted  with  it  in  every  Circumftance  ? 
Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  fee  j;he  general 
Tendency  of  any  Defign  of  this  Kindy  with¬ 
out 
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oat  being  let  into  Particulars.  If  this  Doftrinc 
were  to  prevail,  I  know  not  of  what  ufe  the 
Liberty  of  the  Prefs ,  or  indeed  any  other  Li¬ 
berty  would  be.  I  defire  you  will  obferve  the 
Time,  that,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  would  be  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  Information,  either  of  the  Perfons 
concern’d  to  oppofe  fuch  a  Scheme,  or  even 
the  Members  of  the  Houle  themfelves. 
In  Matters  of  confequence,  efpecially 
fuch  as  the  Trading  Part  of  the  Nation 
are  interefted  in,  the  Traders  are  the  moft 
proper  Perfons  to  be  confulted,  and  they  fnould 
have  Time  to  advife  with  one  another,  and 
to  lay  their  Cafe  before  the  Parliament,  if  it 
fliould  be  thought  in  any  manner  detrimental 
to  them.  The  very  dbleU  Men  in  Parliament 
alfo,  would  want  more  Time  than  one  Even¬ 
ing’s  Debate  would  afford  them,  to  confider 
and  weigh  all  the  Inconveniencies  and  Advan¬ 
tages  together.  And  yet  you  may  depend  up¬ 
on  it,  no  farther  Time,  than  that  Evening’s 
Debate  would  be  permitted,  if  it  Could  be 
well  avoided.  It  is  from  the  Writings  of 
thefe  Gentlemen  only  that  the  Publick  acquire 
any  Information.  Were  they  to  be  filent ,  the 
miniflerial  Tribe  would  be  for  ever  Dumb.— 
And  the  Subjoft  would  know  nothing  of  any 
Law  that  was  pafs’d  upon  him,  till  he  was 

hanged 
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bang'd  into  a  Knowledge  of  it,  for  tranfgreE 
ling  it. 

I  come  now,  Sir,  to  lay  before  you,  the 
principal  Arguments  which  are  ufed  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  approve  a  New  Excife.  After  tel¬ 
ling  you,  that  I  fhall  lay  before  you  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Arguments,  in  regard  to  my  felf,  and  to 
your  good  Opinion  of  my  Veracity,  I  mull  cau¬ 
tion  you  not  to  be  fhock’d  at  finding  in  them 
no  Argument  at  all .  Bad  as  they  are,  they 

have  produced  no  better,  and  I  allure  you  1 
deal  fairly  with  you.  I  mention  all  that  they  lay 

any  Strefs  upon,  and  I  am  fure  it  can  be  no 
Advantage  to  me  to  conceal  any. 

The  firft  Bait  thrown  out  to  us,  is,  that  the 
Land-T 'ix  fhall  be  abolifhed.  It  is  reprefented 
as  the  moft  heavy ,  the  mofi  unjuft ,  and  mo  ft  un¬ 
equal  that  we  labour  under.-  We  are  told* 
that  they  who  argue  in  favour  of  a  Land-Tax, 
argue  in  effect  for  an  Excije  upon  all  the  NeceJJa - 
ries  of  Life .  That  the  Landed  Intereft  has  borne 
the  Burhenfor  forty  Years,  that  therefore  it  ought 
now  to  be  eas’d,  and  that  Gentlemen  from 
500  to  1000  /.  per  Am.  are  in  the  greateft  Di~ 
fh  els,  and  the  greateft  Objeds  of  Companion 
in  Great -Britain, 


That  the  Land-T ax  is  to  be  taken  off to  make 
room  for  the  Ex  rife,  can  never  have  Weight 
with  any  reafotiaUe  Man.  The  fame  Power 
which  will  be  able  to  force  theExcife  upon  us* 
will  be  able  to  replace  the  Land-Tax,  and 
make  us  bear  them  both  together.  We  are 
po  well  acquainted  with  the  political  Craft* 
not  to  know  what  is  aim’d  at  by  eafing  the 
Subjedt  (as  it  is  call’d)  in  changing  old  Taxes 
for  new.  The  new  are  eftablifhed  for  ever , 
and  the  old  will  alfo  be  continued ,  for  there  is 
hardly  any  Inftance  to  be  produced,  of  any 
Duty  once  laid ,  which  the  Subject  has  ever  got 
totally  clear  off  in  any  fucceeding  Age.  The 
Salt-Tax  is  a  late  Inftance  of  what  we  are  to 
expett  from  the  Abolition  of  Duties. 

That  the  Land-Tax  is  heavy,  unjujl,  and  un¬ 
equal,  is  a  very  complicated  and  terrible  Charges 
and  therfore  I  fhali  beg  leave  to  anfwer  to  it 
diftindtly.  Firft,  as  to  its  being  heavy,  I  fup- 
pofe  it  is  not  call’d  fo  from  the  Quantity  of  its 
Produce,  becaufe  its  Weight  in  that  Senfehad. 
fcarce  been  us’d  as  an  Argument  againft  it,  but  5 
if  I  underftand  the  Meaning  of  an  heavy  Tax* 
it  is  Juch  a  Tax  as  is  raifed  with  the  greateft 
Difficulty,  and  a  Tax  that  draws  down  the 
Clamour  and  Curfes  of  the  People  :  But  this  is 

by 
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by  no  Means  the  Cafe  of  the  Land -T ax  ;  there 
is  none  more  readily  more  eafily ,  and  with  lefs 
Oppofition  or  Infolvency,  collected,  nor  did 
I  ever  hear  of  Clamour  againft  it  in  my  Life. 

,  Thus  far  indeed  I  mufl  confefs,  that  of  late 
Years  I  have  heard  very  grievous  Complaints 
of  a  Land-Lax  of  3  s.  and  of  4  s.  in  the  Pound* 
but  thefe  Complaints  did  not  proceed  from 
hence,  that  the  Money  was  rais’d  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  \  but  that  fuch  Sums,  which  were  gene¬ 
rally  efleem’d  unneflary,  fhould  be  rais’d 
at  all. 

As  to  the  Injuftice  of  the  Tax,  this  Charge 
cannot  relate  to  any  future  Land-Tax,  becaufe 
it  is  impoflible  to  know  how  necejjkrfy  and  confe- 
quently  how  juft  any  future  Exigencies  of  State 
may  make  it  to  be  continued,  it  can  only  fall 
therefore  upon  paft  Land-Taxes  $  but  to  fay  x 
that  the  pa  ft  Land-Taxes  were  unjuft  Taxes, 
is  in  effect  to  charge  the  Parliaments  by  which 
they  were  granted,  with  Injufcice,  and  a  Want 
of  Confideration  for  the  Welfare  ofthofe  they 
Xeprefented  ;  and  therefore  I  believe,  upon  let¬ 
ter  Refle&ion,  this  Obje&ion  will  be  with-, 
drawn. 


That 
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That  the  Land-Tax  is  an  unequal  T ax,  I 
readily  allow  ;  but  how  does  this  affedl  our  Ar¬ 
gument  ?  It  touches  us  in  no  Degree,  ’till  it 
will  be  fhewn  that  the  Tax  to  be  plac’d  upon 
us  in  the  Room  of  it  is  more  equal,  or  ?till  it  is 
fhewn  us  that  the  Inequality  of  the  Land-Tax 
will  admit  of  no  Remedy.  As  to  the  Equa¬ 
lity  of  the  new  Excife,  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
in  general,  that  all  T axes  upon  Importation* 
luch  as  the  Excife  will  be,  are  of  Neceffity  the 
moft  unequal  T axes  that  can  be  invented,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  to  prevent  entirely  the  clandeftine 
Entrance  of  thofe  Commodities,  and  confer 
quently  there  is  the  greateft:  Difference  made? 
Wot  only  between  the  fair  Dealer  and  the  Run _ 
ner^  but  between  the  inland  and  maritime 
Confumer,  fo  that  thefe  poor  People  of  500  or 
1000/.  per  Ann.  are  ftill  under  the  grievous 
Misfortune  of  unequal  Taxation,  one  paying  3 
times  as  much  for  his  Wine  as  the  other,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the.  different  Situation  of  their 
Eftates. 

As  to  a  particular  Excife  on  'Tobacco  and 
Wine^  it  muff  readily  appear  more  unequal  than 
the  Land-Tax.  A  very  great  Part  of  the 
Kingdom  tafle  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  thofe 
Commodities  1  but  there  is  not  a  Man,  Wo- 
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man  or  Child  in  England ,  who  does  not  con* 
lyme  fome  of  the  Commodities  produced  from 
Land,  and  really  pay  in  proportion  to  their 

Confumption  of  them,  their  Quota  of  thy 
Land-Tax,  by  the  Advance  of  their  Prices. 
And  here  the  very  Nature  of  the  Tax  prevents 
all  Fraud  to  the  Revenue,  without  any  Ex¬ 
pence  to  the  Publick. 

The  only  Inequality  in  the  Tax  upon  Land 
may  be  remedied  at  once,  by  a  new  Enquiry 
into  the  Value  of  Eftates ;  and  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  for  ever,  by  renewing  the  fame  Enquiry 
at  proper  Intervals  of  Time,  as  Lands  zxt  en¬ 
clos'd  and  improv'd.  If  the  honourableGentleman 
in  the  Adminiftration  had  the  Improvement 
of  the  Publick  Revenues  fo  much  at  Heart, 
why  did  he  not  attempt  to  do  it  this  Way  ? 
This  had  been  a  nolle  Step,  and  a  Land-Tax 
of  4  s.  in  the  Pound,  had  made  an  Advance  of 
at  lead  two  Millions.  The  People  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  acquiefced  under  a  Regulation  fo 
ftfe  and  juft  *,  but  this  Tax  would  not  have 
anfwered  to  his  Purpofe  ;  it  had  required 
?io  new  Officers  to  colled  it ;  and  the  Charge 
of  Management  would  not  have  mounted  to 
one  fingk  Shilling . 
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As  to  that  elegant  Turn,  that  they  who  ar¬ 
gue  in  favour  of  the  Land-Lax,  are  arguing  in  • 
Effeffi  for  an  Excife  upon  all  the  Necejfaries  of  Life : 
It  is  very  whynfically  expreffed,  when  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  Difference  between  one 
Method  of  Taxation  and  another.  They  have 
not  one  Circumftance  in  common,  but  this, 
that  the  Subject  is  forc’d  to  pay  to  both.  If 
therefore  it  had  been  faid  only,  that  he  who  ar¬ 
gues  in  favour  of  a  Land-Lax,  is  arguing  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  Lax  ypon  all  the  Necejfaries  of  Life , 
I  fhould  be  very  ready  to  confefs  it  to  be  true* 
and  for  that  Reafon  I  am  for  it,  becaufe  in  a 
Tax  upon  all  Neceffaries,  all  neuft  pay,  which 
is  highly  juft  aud  reafonable  they  fhould.  In 
our  Argument  againft  Excifes,  we  objedt,  not 
that  the  Subjedt  is  to  pay,  but  that  the  Subjedt 
is  to  pay  in  unjufi  Proportion,  and  in  fuch  a 
Method  as  may  be  deftruftive  to  the  Trade  and 
Liberties  of  the  Nation. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Landed  Inte* 
reft  has  borne  the  Burthen  of  Taxes  for  forty 
Years.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  in  fomeSenfo 

it  has. 
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If  we  had  not  known  before,  how  little  the 
manufacturing  Part  of  the  People  has  been  re¬ 
garded  of  late  Years,  we  might  have  been  fur- 
priz’d  at  fuch  an  AJfertion  as  this,  that  the 
landed  Gentlemen,  from  500  to  1 000  /.  per 
An.naxt  in  the  great  eft  Diff  refs ,  andth  zgreateft 
Objects  of  Companion  in  Great-Britain.  The 
Gentleman  ought  to  have  added  one  Mono- 
iy liable,  and  it  might  have  pafs’d  uncontro¬ 
verted  ;  the  great  eft  Objects  of  ms -Companion  > 
but  yet  he  might  have  mentioned  feme  others, 
as  ObjeCts  of  his  Companion,  upon  the  fame 
Foot.  Gentlemen  from  1000  to  20,00 oL 
per  Ann .  Landed  Men  of  any  Fortune  may  be 
reduc’d  by  their  Luxury,  Extravagance,  and 
Indifcretion,  to  be  the  Objects  of  Minifterial 
Companion  ;  but  without  one  of  thefe-Caufes, 
neither  the  firft  nor  the  l aft  can  be  brought  into 
fuch  a  Condition  as  to  defer ve  his  Pitty. 

My  Opinion  of  thefe  Men  is  very  different? 
io  far  from  eafing  thofe  of  this  Stamp,  if  pofli- 
ble,  I  would  invent  new  Burthens  for  them.  To 
leffen  their  Taxes,  would  be  to  put  a  Premium 
upon  Luxury,  which  (whatever  the  honoura¬ 
ble  Gentleman  may  think)  does  not  at  prefent 
feem  to  me  to  want  Encouragement. 


I  can 


I  can  never  bring  myfelf  to  have  the  leaft 
Regard  for  thofe  Misfortunes  which  fall  upon 
Men  in  Confequence  of  their  own  Corruption 
and  Folly.  It  is  in  the  Power  of  any  Gentle- 
man  of  a  much  j mailer  Fortune  than  either  500 
or  1000  /.  per  Ann .  to  live  and  to  fupport  a  nu¬ 
merous  Family  with  Comfort  and  Plenty  of 
all  the  real  NecefTaries  of  Life.  T hefe  will  ne¬ 
ver  appear  Objedts  of  Companion  to  me,  while 
there  are  fome  Millions  of  my  Fellow-Subjedts, 
whole  /canty  and  miferable  Subfiftance  arifesonly 
from  an  honefl  and  laborious  Induftry  ;  who 
live  from  Hand  to  Mouth,  and  muft  perifh 
with  their  whole  Families,  by  any,  almoft  in- 
ienfible  Turn  in  Trade  againft  them,  and  die 
like  Dogs  for  want  of  the  moft  ordinary  Helps, 
if  feized  with  the  /light eft  Diftemper . 

It  is  impoflible,  in  the  Nature  of  Taxes,  that 
one  Body  of  People  can  be  eas* dy  without  laying 
a  greater  Weight  upon  the  reft.  Let  us  confider 
then  in  this  Cafe,  what  Part  of  the  People  is  to1 
be  relieved ,  according  to  the  Scheme  before  usy 
and  who  are  to  bear  the  Load  which  lay  before 
upon  the  others  Shoulders.  The  Perfons  to  be 
reliev’d,  are  in  the  firft  Place,  a  Number  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moft  accurate  *  Computations  not 

,v  amounting 
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amounting  to  the  tenth  Part  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity  :  And  in  the  next,  fuch  as  Jive  upon  the 
Fat  of  the  Land,  and  contribute  in  no  degree 
to  the  Service  of  the  PubJick  ;  but  on  the 
Contrary,  by  their  Luxury  and  exhorbitant 
Confumption  of foreign  Commodities ,  confound 
our  T rade,  and  turn  the  Ballance  of  it  againft 
iis  :  they  feel  the  Confequences  of  it  themlelves 
in  the  Payment  of  their  Rents .  On  the  other 
Hand,  that  Part  of  the  People  who  are  the 
Body  of  the  Nation,  whofe  Arts  and  Labour 
alone  fupport  the  Kingdom^  who  are  already 
pinch'd  and  fquecz'd  to  maintain  the  Extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  Drones  of  the  Society,  Thefe 
are  to  be  ftill  farther  prefs’d,  without  any 
Regard  to  their  real  and  great  Diflrefs,  or 
even  to  the  fatal  Effedt  it  muft  have  upon  the 
landed  Gentlemen,  who  will  always  fuffer 
more  by  an  Oppreflion  of  the  manufacturing 
and  labouring  Part  of  the  Community  ;  or,  in 
other  Words,  by  the  Decay  of  Trade ,  than 
by  any  T ax  that  can  pofiibly  be  laid  imme¬ 
diately  upon  themfelves. 

The  landed  Gentlemen  have  the  lefs  Rea- 
fon ,  or  rather,  indeed,  no  Reafon  at  all ,  to 
expert  a  Remiflion  of  the  Land-Tax  from 
this  Confideration.  That  Tax  having  now  , 
fnbfifted  above  forty  Tears  p  in  that  Space  of 
Time,  all  the  Gentlemen  of  England  ( thbfe 
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only  excepted  who  had  fet  upon  Leafes  for 
Lives,  renewable  for  ever,  or  Fee  Farm)  have 
had  frequent  Opportunities  of  re-fetting  their 
Land's,  and  have  indemnified  themfelves  by 
railing  their  Rents :  What  they  have  loft  by 
the  T ax,  they  have  gain9 d  in  their  Rent-rols  : 
So  that  in  the  general,  the  PofTeflbrs  of  old 
Estates  fince  the  Revolution,  are  really  no 
great  Suffered  As  for  thofe  who  are  late 
Purchafers ,  they  have  little  Reafon  to  com¬ 
plain,  fince  they  came  in  upon  the  Foot  of 
the  Tax,  and  have  often  had  Allowance 
made  them  for  it  in  the  Purchafe.  The 
Farmers  themfelves  have  not  felt  it  much ,  be- 
caufe  they  have  raifed  the  Price  of  Provifions 
likewife  in  Proportion,  as  their  Landlords 
have  raifed  their  Payments  ;  fo  that  the  greatefl 
Burthen  has  lain  all-along  upon  the  Confumer, 
who  in  Nine  Inftances  out  of  Pen,  is  a  La¬ 
bourer  or  Manufacturer,  and  confequently  the 
Remiffion  of  the  Land-Tax,  inftead  of  eafing 
thofe  who  have  borne  the  Burthen  of  it  fo 
long,  will  have  a  very  contrary  Effe<ff,  and 
not  only  prove  an  additional  Burthen  to  them, 
but  the  heaviest  Blow  upon  the  T  rade  of  Eng¬ 
land^  that  it  ever  yet  received. 

The  Cafe  would  be  fomewhat  different,  if 
the  Price  of  Provifions  would  abate  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Tax  ;  but  that  will  never  fol¬ 
low  *,  the  Gentlemen  will  ftill  infift  upon  the 
Payment  of  the  fame  Rents,  and  therefore 
the  Farmer  will  not  be  able  to  fell  his  Com¬ 
modities  at  a  lower  Rate, 


I  believe 
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1  believe  you  are  now  pretty  well  convinced 
that  we  ought  not  to  change  the  Land-Tax 
for  a  New  Excife  ;  and,  indeed,  that  we 
ought  never  to  part  with  it  at  all  :  For  as 
no  Nation  can  fubfift  without  fome  Taxes, 
fo  no  Tax  can  ever  be  invented  more  equals 
or  eafy  to  the  Subjeft.  The  changing  of 
Taxes  in  general,  without  the  moft  abfolute 
Neceflity,  or  the  Abolition  of  them,  without 
moral  Certainty  that  there  will  be  no  Qcca- 
fion  to  replace  them  foon  again,  is  a  very 
impolitick  Proceeding,  becaufe  the  Publick 
never  receives  an  Advantage  in  Proportion  to 
the  Prejudice  which  follows  to  the  Revenue  *, 
and  as  upon  the  Impofition  of  all  Taxes,  the 
Price  of  the  Commodity  is  always  advanced 
beyond  the  Sum  charged  upon  it ;  fo  on  the 
other  Hand,  upon  the  Remiflion  of  them, 
the  Price  is  feldom  reduced  as  ?nuch  as  the 
Duty  amounted  to. 

It  is  very  poffible  that  fome  landed  Gentle¬ 
men  may  imagine,  that  I  have  not  feem’d 
fufHciently  tender  of  their  Interefts  :  The 
Advocates  of  Power  will  not  fail  to  foment 
this  Opinion  as  much  as  they  can.  I  fpeak, 
the  Truth ,  and  fhew  that  too  much  Tender- 
nefs  to  the  landed  Intereft,  would  prove  the 
greatest  Cruelty.  I  fhew  plainly,  that  the 
Weight  removed  from  them  upon  any  other 
Part  of  the  Publick,  would  be  their  inevita¬ 
ble  Ruin:  And  when  Gentlemen  ferioufly 
confider  the  Cafe,  they  will  be  convinced, 
that  it  is  fo  to  Demonftration,  Thofe  whofe 
chief  Dependance  is  upon  the  infamous  Arts  of 
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Scandal  and  Defamation,  may,  with  their  in- 
Jijpid  Strains  of  Rhetorick,  endeavour  to  conr 
vince  the  Freeholders  of  England ,  that  I  am 
writing  to  the  Mob.  Suppofing  it  were  true!, 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine,  at  whom  the 
Freeholders  ought  to  take  the  greateft  Offence  ; 
at  thofe  who  direct  their  Argument  to  the 
Mob  itfeffi  or  at  thofe  who  addrefs  them- 
felves  indeed  to  the  landed  Gentlemen  ;  but 
addrefs  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they 
took  them  for  a  Mob,  an  unthinking, ,  inconft- 
derate  Mob,  and  treat  them  with  fuch  Argu¬ 
ments  of  'private  Gain  and  Interefts,  diftind: 
from  thofe  of  the  Publick  in  general,  as 
would  hardly  be  capable  to  influence  the  very 
meaneft  of  the  Populace  itfelf. 

As  long  as  I  continue  to  write  on  this  Side 
of  the  'Queftion,  I  fhall  never  fear  to  be  ac- 
cufed  of  wanting  the  moft  tender  Regard  for 
the  gilded  Iptereft:  When  I  write  on  the 
contrary  Side,  or  when  I  am  known  to  have 
a  Place  or  Penfion,  the  Dirt  may  JHck ,  and 
hot  ’till  then. 

The  next  great  Argument  for  the  New  Ex- 
cife  is,  the  Sophijlication  of  Wine  ;  which  they 
confidently  affirm  will  be  totally  prevented  by 
it/  It  would  make  you  laugh  to  hear  thefe 
State  Empiricks,  in  the  higheft  ’  Stile  of 
Quackery,  defcant  upon  the  Mifchiefs  occa- 
fion’d  by  adulterated  Wine .  Thefe  Political 
Charlatans,  like  true  Mountabanks,  in  a  tri¬ 
umphant  Flouritn  of  Nonfence ,  fet  forth  at  the 
fame  time  their  Benevolence  to  the  Publick, 
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and  their  Abilities  to  ferve  it.  The  running 
of  Goods  is  their  grand  Dijlemper  •,  their  Pill 
is  the  Excife.  They  might  prefcribe  their 
Medicine  upon  the  Pontneuf  perhaps  with 
fome  Succefs  -9  but  their  Phyfick  is  too  nau- 
Jeous  for  an  Englifh  Stomach. 

£  There  is,  without  Difpute,  a  very  great 
Adulteration  of  Wine.  In  all  probability,  to 
30000  Tons  imported,  an  Addition  may  be 
made,  by  brewing  it  at  home ,  of  20000  more. 
We  will  allow  that  near  half  of  that  which 
is  drank  for  Wine,  is  not  Wine,  but  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Vintners  ;  but  we  don't  know  what 
that  Mixture  is.  I  think  therefore,  before 
we  admit  this  Argument,  before  we  thrujl  our 
Necks  into  the  Collar,  as  the  only  way  to 
avoid  being  poifon'd ,  we  ought  a  little  to  enquire 
whether  we  are  in  any  Danger  of  being  poi- 
fon9d  at  all. 

If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  and  I  have 
good  Reafon  to  believe  it  fo,  the  Mixture  is 
commonly  made  with  Cyder ,  Juice  of  Tur¬ 
nip  s9  and  Juice  of  Elder-Berries .  In  this  Cafe 
the  People  of  England ,  in  point  of  Health, 
would  make  a  poor  Exchange,  if  by  an  Excife 
it  fhould  afterwards  happen,  that  they  fhould 
drink  nothing  but  uncompounded  Wine  \  that 
Liquor  can  never  be  natural  to  an  Englifh 
Conftitution  ;  it  is  not  the  Growth  of  our. 
Clirr>dte :  And  from  thence  we  may  reafon- 
ably  conclude  it  was  never  defign’d  to  be  our 
general  Drink.  The  other  Liquors,  of  which 
oqr  Wine  is  at  prefent  faid  to  be  compounded, 
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are  not  only  produced  in  this  Kingdom,  but 
every  one  of  them  efteemed  wholefome  and 
medicinal.  We  here  frequently,  indeed,  of 
terrible  Accidents  from  drinking  bad  Wine  ; 
but  ’tis  much  more  probable  that  thefe  Acck 
dents  happen  from  the  Ingredients  us’d  in 
fining  it  down ,  than  from  the  Nature  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  itfelf ;  and  how  the  Excife  will  prevent 
the  UJe  of  thefe  Ingredients,  I  cannot  eafily 
comprehend . 

It  is  certain,  for  many  Reafons,  that  the 
Price  of  Wine  will  be  much  advanced  by  an 
Excife  upon  it,  altho’  the  Duty  fhould  remain 
the  lame.  This  is  acknowledged  by  the 
greateft  Advocates  for  it :  If  fo,  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  our  poor  Objefts  of  Chanty ,  Gentle¬ 
men  from  500  to  1000 1.  per  Annum  ?  Thefe 
poor  People  confume  a  much  greater  Quantity 
of  Wine,  in  proportion,  than  any  other  Set 
of  Men  in  the  Kingdom  ;  fo  that  you  fee 
how  admirably  the  Excife  is  calculated  for 
their  Relief, 

From  this  Advance  in  the  Price,  they 
draw  an  Argument,  which  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  confider.  They  fay  very  truly,  that 

the  Luxury  of  the  Nation  is  its  Ruin :  That 
the  great  Confumption  of  Wine  affedls  the  Bah 
lance  of  our  Trade  in  a  high  Degree .  They 
Jikewife  fay,  which  in  fome  Senfe  is  alfo 
true.  That  this  Excife ,  by  raiftng  the  Price , 
will  lefjen  the  Confumption  ;  and  thence  con¬ 
clude,  that  it  mull  prove  of  the  moil  import 
tant  Service  to  the  Kingdom., 

In 
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In  order  to  fet  both  thefe  Gentlemen  them- 
felves,  and  their  Arguments,  in  a  proper 
Light,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  take  into  Confi- 
deration  at  the  fame  time  with  this,  another 
of  their  Reafons,  and,  indeed,  their  ftrongeft, 
for  the  Regulation  propos’d,  which  is  the 
Rife  of  the  Revenue .  They  eftimate  this  Rife 
at  above  400,000/.  ;  but  this  Rife  can  never 
happen  but  upon  a  Suppofition  that  the  Con- 
fumption  will  {till  continue  the  fame .  If  the 
Confumption  lejfens  in  the  Degree  which,  for 
the  fake  of  our  Trade,  they  pretend  to  hope  it 
will,  what  becomes  of  their  mighty  Encreafe 
of  the  Revenue  ?  If  the  Revenue  anfwers,  as 
at  other  times  they  ajfure  us  it  will,  how  will 
our  Luxury  be  diminijhed  ?  How  {hall  we  be 
help’d  in  the  Bailance  of  Trade  ?  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  Sir,  are  all  their  Schemes  fupported,  by 
Arguments  which  need  no  other  Confutation* 
than  what  they  afford  themfelves,  {trip  them 
of  their  dull,  declamatory  Ornaments ;  fub~ 
vert  their  confufed,  incoherent,  jumbled  Me¬ 
thod,  and  range  them  naked  againft  each 
other.  This  is  the  moji  flinging  Anfwer  you 
can  give  them. 

As  to  the  Bailance  of  T rade ,  we  mult  enter 
a  little  more  deeply  into  that  Confideration 
nothing  can  deferve  our  Attention  more.  It 
is  by  that  only  we  can  be  fupported  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  it  is  not  Jo  much  at  prefent  in  our 
Favour,  that  we  may  venture  to  be  wanton 
with  it* 


I  will 
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I  will  flate  this  Matter  before  you,  in  the 
fame  Light  in  which  it  appears  to  me  ;  and 
I  believe  when  you  have  well-con fidered  .if, 
fo  far  from  perceiving  any  Poffibility  of  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  Point  from  an  Excife  upon 
Wi?iey  you  mull  evidently  fee,  that  in.  all  hu¬ 
man  Probability  it  will  turn  the  Ballanc^ 
againft  us  in  a  mojl  terrible  Degree* 

There  is  no  Necefiity  to  be  minutely  ex- 
acl,  nor  is  it  indeed  pofiible  to  be  fo,  as  to 
the  Quantity  of  Wine  annually  confum’d 
among  us ;  however,  we  can  come  near  e- 
nough  to  give  our  Argument  its  full  Weigh, 
We  eftimate  therefore  the  Quantity  of  realy 
genuine  Wine  imported,  at  30000  Tons,  as 
we  have  done  already ,  and  the  Quantity  of 
what  goes  under  the  Denomination  of  Wine 
confum’d,  at  50000*  It  appears  then,  that 
we  confume  20000  more  than  we  import ,  and 
confequently  that  there  are  20000  Tons  of 
our  own  Manufacture,  all  which  efcape  the 
Cufiom  \  and  if  we  reckon  the  Duty  at  20  L 
per  Ton,  this  is  a  Lofs  to  the  Revenue  of 
400,000  L 

The  Excife  mud  anfwer.  this  Sum  in  Winey 
and  1 00,000  L  more  in  T ibacco^  or  elfe  we 
{hall  not  get.  clear  of  our  twelve  Pence  upon 
Land i  We  mufl  therefore  allow  them, 
for  Argument  fake,  that  no  Wine  will  be 
run  or  adulterated  after  this  Regulation.  We 
ought  alfo  farther  to  allow  them,  that  the 
whole  50000  Tons  will  be  fill  confuted. 
And-  then  it  would  follow,  that  the  Revenue 
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will  be  advanced  at  lead  400,000  Pounds  by 
the  Excife  on  Wine  :  But  if  the  Confumption  will 
be  in  any  degree  dimini/hed ,  which  they  have  in* 
filled  upon  themfelves,  their  Calculation  mutt 
fail  in  that  Proportion :  And  that  the  Confump¬ 
tion  will  be  lefs ,  we  are  very  ready  to  allow,  lb 
that  it  mud  follow  at  lead,  from  their  own  Ar¬ 
gument,  that  their  Scheme  will  never  compleat- 
ly  anfwer. 

That  the  Coufumption  will,  be  left  is  very 
certain,  becaufe  the  Price  of  Wine  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  Upon  all  Impofitions,  or  ?iew  Regu¬ 
lations  in  Taxes ,  the  Dealers  take  an  Advan¬ 
tage,  and  raife  their  Commodities.  This  is 
one  Reafon.  Another  unanfwerable  One  is,  that 
near  one  half  of  what  is  drank  for  W the,  has 
paid  no  Duty ,  fo  that,  when  by  the  new  Ex- 
cife,  the  Dealers  are  obliged  to  pay  Duty  for 
every  drop  they  fell,  it  cannot  be  poffible  for 
them  to  afford  it  fo  cheap.  A  third  Reafon 
is,  that  the  Merchants  mud  pay  ntote  for  it 
themfelves  Abroad,  then  they  do  at  prefen t , 
which  I  fhall  protfe  to  you  immediately. 

Our  next  Step  is,  to  confider  in  what  De¬ 
gree  the  Confumption  may  probably  diminidf. 
This  is  not  to  be  afeertaihed,  but  we  may 
reafonably  compute  it  at  Ten  thoufand  Tons. 
This,  I  believe  is  full  fufBcient  if  we  confider 
the  great  Power  of  Luxury  in  this  Age.  I 
would  not  compute  it  at  Twenty  thoufand,  be¬ 
caufe,  as  you  will  readily  perceive,  if  the  Con¬ 
fumption  were  to  decreafe  in  that  Proportion,  the 
Revenue  would  not  be  advanced  a  fingle  Shilling : 

F  Allow- 
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Allowing  therefore,  the  DecYeafe  to  be  Ten 
fhoiiland  Tons  i  the  Confumption  of  Wine  in 
England,  will  be  no  more  than  Forty  thoufancl 
Tons,  and  the  Revenue  will  be  incYeafed  but  by 
the  Duty  of  Ten  thoufand  Tons,  which  amounts 
(according,  to  our  Computation)  to  Two  hund¬ 
red  thoufand  Pounds  :  Whereas  they  have,  in 
diredt  Contradiction  to  themfelves,  and  their 
own  Arguments,  doubled  the  Quantity  that 
will  be  brought  to  pay  Duty  by  the  Excife, 
and  confequently  doubled  the  Advantage  that 
is  to  follow  to  the  Revenue. 

According  to  ^^Calculations,  it  appears 
that  the  Publick  will  drink  /<?/$  Y/ineby  Ten 
thoufand  Tons  than  they  do  now ;  and  this 
the  minifterial  Writers  affirm  will  be  a  great  Sa¬ 
ving  to  the  Nation  ;  and  it  is  in  this  Article 
that  they  tell  us  our  Luxury  will  be  jo  happily' 
ftruck  at ;  but  the  Fallacy  lies  here  *,  the  Pub- 
lick  will  drink  indeed  lefs  Cyder ,  Perry ,  Elder , 
and  Turnip-Juice ;  which,  artfully  brewed,  is 
faffed  upon  them  for  Wine  ;  but  in  reality,  the 
Publick  will  confume  Ten  thoujand  Tons  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Wine,  in  the  Place  of  Twenty  thoujand  Tons 
of  their  own  Liquors,  and  how  this  will  be  proved' 
a  Saving  to  the  Nation  I  cannot  eafily  under- 
Hand. 

i 

Yotf  will  now  fee  how  our  Trade  will  be* 
affefied  by  the  Excife  :  We  will  value  every 
Ton  of  Foreign  Wine  only  at  the  Rate  of  Ten 
Pounds  prime  Coft  Abroad  *,  and  then  the 
Lofs  to  the  Nation,  upon  this  additional  Quan¬ 
tity* 
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iny,  will  amount  to  a  Hundred  thoufand  Pounds : 
Bur  to  this  muft  be  added  a  farther  Lofs , 
which  will  inevitably  follow  upon  the  Increafe 
of  our  Demand,  and  that  it  is  an  Advance  in 
the  Price  upon  the  whole  Forty  thoufand  Tons. 

The  Cate  is  therefore  this ;  In  order  to  raife. 
T wo  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  we  are  to  fub- 
mit  not  only  to  the  greatest  Inconveniencies  and 
Danger  in  the  Method  of  Colledlion  ,  but  we 
are  to  impofe ,  in  reality ,  a  farther  Tax  upon  the 
Nation  of  above  a  Hundred  thoufand  Pounds, 
which  Tax  is  of  more  fatal  Confequences  to  the 
Pub  lick,  than  all  our  other  Taxes  put  together. 
For,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  One  thoufand 
Pound  lent  out  of  the  Kingdom ,  is  of  more  Pre¬ 
judice  to  it,  than  a  Hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
raifed  upon  the  Subject,  and  imployed  at  Home : 
but  we  find  this  is  not  the  general  Opinion, 
fince  we  have  paid  Subfidies  for  fo  many  Years, 
of  above  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand 
Pounds  per  Annum ,  to  Sweden ,  Wolfenbuttle, 
and  HeJJh  ;  and  this  naturally  gives  us  fome 
Reafon  to  doubt,  whether  fome  important  Re¬ 
volution  of  State  has  not  occafioned  this  Excite  5 
And  whether  it  may  not  be  defigned  as  a  kind 
of  genteel  Penfton  to  France ,  Portugal  and  Spain * 

j 

I  shall  infift  no  longer  upon  this  Point* 
l  believe  you  can  plainly  tee,  that  the  Ballance 
of  Trade  will  be  mojl  heavily  affed:ed  by  any 
Excite  upon  Wine,  let  it  be  laid  in  any  Shape 
whatfoever, 

.  .■ 1  / 
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I  shall  now  come  toconfider  how  the  fair 
Traders  will  be  concerned.  We  are  told,  that 
a  new  Excife  would  make  them  happy,  and  that 
it  is  what  they  earneftly  defire .  This  we  are 
told  In  Oppofition  to  the  Clamours  of  all  the 
greateft  Merchants  of  England ,  in  open  Violation 
to  Truth,  and  in  Contradiction  not  only  to  Rea- 
fon,  but  to  what  .we  hear  and  fee  every  Hour 
of  our  Lives? 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  Merchants  and 
Dealers,  who  will  not  oppofe  the  intended 
Scheme*  A  Brewer,  or  a  Maltfler  may  be  of 
the  Number,  becaufe  he  becomes  fubjed:  to 
no  new  Haraffiip  by  it,  and  poflibly  may  ex- 
ped  Advantage  from  the  greater  Confumptio?i  of 
Malt -Brink  :  But  the  Point  is,  to  fhew  that 
the  Merchants,  or  Dealers  in  Wine ,  are  defirous 
qf  it.  It  would  be  very  furprifing  if  any  of 
thefe  fhouid  be  found  of  that  Opinion,  when 
\ye  confider  the  Condition  of  thofe  who  trade 
at  prefent  under  the  Regulation  of  Excife .  I  have 
already  mentioned  fame  of  its  Difficulties,  and 
I  fhallbeg  leave  here  to  mention  a few  more . 

You  know  very  well,  that  no  excifeable  Com¬ 
modities  can  be  removed  without  a  Permit . 
This  Permit  can  only  be  obtained  at  certain 
Hours ,  and  on  certain  Days’,  and,  when  ob¬ 
tained,  is  of  Service  only  for  that  Day  on  which 
it  is  granted.  Suppofe  a  Merchant  has  occafion 
to  remove  his  Commodity  to  fuch  a  Diftance, 
that  he  may  reafonably  fuppofe  he  may  perform 
it  in  one  Day  \  if  by  any*  Negligence  in  the  Car- 

'  •  -v  •  •  ■'  •  rier5‘ 
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Her,  or  any  Accident  to  the  Carriage,  the  Goods 
fhould  be  found  upon  the  Road,  after  the  Hours 
during  which  the  Permit  has  Force,  the  Goods 
are  liable  to  be  Jeized ,  let  their  Value  be  ever  fo 
confiderable,  and  the  Dealer  lies  at  the  Mercy 
of  the  Commijfioners  of  Excife.  How  eafily  may 
any  Man  be  ruined,  in  this  Manner,  upon  A- 
grement  between  the  Officer  and  Carrier,  to  fhare 
the  Spoil  ?  How  innocently  undone  by  many  un- 
forefeen  Accidents  ?  Nay,  a  Permit,  either  lofty 

or  mi/laid,  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  a  Family . 

(  « 

Another  great  Grievance  is  the  Gauging  of 
ex cifeable  Liquors.  The  Officer  has  a  Power  of 
Gauging  more  or  lefs ,  as  he  thinks  proper. 
This  caufes  great  Dependance  and  Expence  to 
the  Dealer,  who  muft  make  an  Intereft  with 
the  Officer.  It  is  an  infamous  Inlet  to  Corrup¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  a  great  Prejudice  to  the  Re¬ 
venue.  It  is  true,  jthat  the  Liquors  may  be 
countergauged  if  the  Dealer  defires  it,  and  he 
may  complain  of  the  Officer  ;  but  you  will  fee 
a  great  Difference  between  Complaint  and  Redrefs , 
when  the  Judges  of  the  Matter  are  ftiil  Com- 
miffioners  of  Excife. 

A  third  great  Hardfhip  is,  that  the  Goods 
muft  be  lodged  in  tVarehoufes  belonging  to  the  Crown , 
This  is  a  great  Expence  to  the  Dealer,  becaufe 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  for  that  Warehoufe-Room  ; 
At  the  fame  time  perhaps  he  may  have  Ware- 
houfes  of  his  own  empty,  or  he  might  lodge  his 
Goods  in  other  Places,  at  a  much  cheaper  Rate. 
A  Multitude  of  other  Inconveniences  attend 
this  flaviffi  Circqmftance.  The  Owner  himfelf 

has 
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has  no  Key  to  theft  Warehoufts.  If  he  wants 
to  examine  the  Condition  of  his  Goods,  or  if  he 
wants  to  jhew  them  to  his  Cuftomers,  he  muft 
wait  the  Officers  Honrs  ;  and  on  Holidays  he 
can  never  fee  them  at  all.  Nay,  the  Property 
of  a  hundred  Merchants  may  be  confirmed  by 
Fire,  all  warming  themfelves  at  the  Flames  of 
their  own  Commodities,  and  unable  to  open  the 
Door  of  the  Warehoufe,  ’till  the  Officer  fhall 
think  jit  to  rife  and  do  it  for  them. 

I  could  mention  many  other  Difficulties  un¬ 
der  which  th  z  fair  eft  Dealers  in  excifeable  Com¬ 
modities  do  now  labour  v  but  I  think  thefe 
ftcient  to  convince  you,  that  no  Merchant 
whatfoever  can  defire,  that  their  particular 
Branches  of  Commerce  fliould  be  made  fubjed 
to  the  fame  Regulation.  You  may  eafily  perceive 
the  Faiffiood  of  thofe  who  afiert  it,  without 
making  any  inquiry  into  it,  from  the  very  Na¬ 
ture  o£  the  Thing,  It  is  plainly  impoffible 
they  can  defire  it  upon  the  Foot  of  the  preftmti 
Excife ,  nor  can  they  defire  it  upon  the  Foot  of 
the  intended  Scheme ,  for  that  is  totally  concealed 
from  them.  Their  only  Inducement,  therefore, 
muft  be  an  implicit  Faith  in  the  Minifters  Abi¬ 
lities  and  Integrity  ;  and  we  all  know  how  far 
that  Opinion  will  carry  them, 

I  know  it  will  be  anfwered  by  the  fame  Set  of 
Men,  that  the  Opinion,  or  Inclination  of  the 
Merchants  is  not  to  be  canfidered,  It  is  their 
njnai  Way  to  argue  thus  in  Oppofition  to  them- 
felves.  One  Moment  they  draw  their  Reafons 
from  Fads  and  Circumftances,  which  they  tell 

us 
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us  are  of  th t  greatest  Importance  to  be  confiderecL 
When  thofe  Reafons  are  confuted,  their  Fadls 
and  Circumftances  exploded,  the  very  next 
Moment ,  they  cavalierly  tells  us,  that  the  very 
fame  Fa<5ls  and  Circumftances  are  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  at  all.  Thus,  in  thislnftance,  they  have 
reprefented  the  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  thefe 
Commodities,  as  a  vile  Pack  of  Rogues,  Cheats 
and  Poifoners  of  the  Publick  ;  Men  who  will 
oppofe  the  new  Excife ,  only  as  it  will  be  a  Be¬ 
nefit  to  the  Publick,  and  a  Prejudice  to  them- 
felves. 

In  the  ftrft  Place  I  think,  in  a  Country  fub 
filling  only  by  Trade,  a  Minifter  ought,  fat  his 
own  Sake ,  if  not  for  any  other  Confederation,  to 
take  care  that  his  Band  of  Scriblers  fhould 
treat  with  more  Deference  and  Refpedt,  a  Body 
of  Men,  of  fuch  Number  and  Weight,  in  the 
Affairs  of  Commerce.  This  is  only  Matter  of 
private  Advice  to  himfelf ;  but  as  to  the  Argu¬ 
ment,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  in  Point  of 
Interest,  the  Merchants  in  no  fort  have  Reafoft 
to  oppofe  the  Excife  :  It  will  bring  great  Trouble 
to  them,  and  great  Danger  to  the  Liberties  of  the 
People.  But  as  to  the  Matter  of  Profit,  it  will  be 
rather  advantageous  than  prejudicial  to  them.  It 
has  been  plaufibly  infilled  on,  that  the  Burden 
of  the  new  Excife  will  only  fall  upon  the  un¬ 
fair  Trader ,  and  only  prefs  the  Adulterator  of 
Wine  ;  but  this  can  never  be  an  Argument  with 
Men  of  the  letiSl  RcfieSUon .  Any  new  Difficul¬ 
ties  upon  them,  would  only  furnifh  them  with 
Pretences  for  farther  ExaSHon ,  at  leaft  they 
would,  and  always  do,  take  care  to  fave  them- 

J elves. 
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[elves.  It  is  the  Confumer ;  it  is  the  PuBfick  that 
muft  j pay  for  all  j  and  the  Dealer  neither  will 
nor  can  fupport  any  additional  Load  or  Expence 
upon  his  Bufinefs. 

__  '  •  ? 

Before  I  leave  this  Head,  I  fhall  beg  leave 

to  afk  one  Queftion  ;  Who  is  underftood  by 
the  Fair  Trader  ?  If  by  the  Fair  T rader  is  un¬ 
derftood  the  Merchant,  who  pays  Duty  for  the 
Wine  he  imports,  I  do  not  comprehend  who 
the  Foul  Dealer  is,  or  who  their  Indignation  is  fo 
much  raifed  againft.  For  as  to  the  running  of 
Wine,  that  is  very  little  pracftifed,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  very  little  defrauded  that  Way.  The 
Nature  of  the  Commodity  (which  is  fuch,  that 
It  cannot  be  imported  in  fmail  Parcels  j  is  a 
fufficient  Security  againft  it.  If  by  ^  the  Fair 
Dealer  is  underftood  the  Vintner  who  fells  his 
Wine  unadulterated ,  which  is  what  they  can 
only  mean,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  difcover 
who  is  intended  to  be  eafed  by  the  Excife  ;  for 
I  am  very  confident  in  this  Senfe,  thefe  is  not  a 
fingle  Fair  Trader  in  the  Kingdom  *,  fo  that  I 
think  it  very  plain,  that  neither  the  People  in 
general ,  nor  the  Traders  of  JVine  in  particular , 
can  defire  the  Excife  :  And  if  we  enquire  who 
really  are ,  or  really  have  Reafon  to  be  fond  of 
the  Scheme,  I  believe  we  final  1  find  only  the 
Projector,  the  Executioners,  and  the  Crown. 

As  to  the  Projector,  I  might  have  left  him 
out  of  the  Number ;  for  whatever  he  may 
think  of  it  now,  he  will  very  probably  have  Rea¬ 
fon  to  be  lefs  pleated  with  it  hereafter , 


By  the  Executioners  I  mean  the  Officers  who' 
j  are  to  be  employ’d  to  put  the  new  Scheme  ih 
|  Execution  :  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean 
the  Officers  of  the  Army  ;  I  hope  they  will 
J  never  be  concerned  in  any  manner  with  it ;  but 
1 1  mean  thofe  Officers  who  are  ftiled  Excifemen , 
or  Commifjioners  of  Excife :  How  many  of  thefe 
I  will  be  added  to  the  prefent  Number,  we  have 
i  not  yet  Authority  to  affirm  :  It  is  ciirrently  re- 
;  ported,  however,  that  from  the  Minifter’s  gra- 
!  cious  Regard  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Subject 
He  has  determin’d  to  add  only  one  Comm  if- 
Boner,  and  Forty  inferior  Officers.  This  would 
be  indeed  a  gracious  Adt  in  a  Miniffer  who  can 
determine  any  thing  in  his  Clofei,  before  ft  has 
been  fo  much  as  mention'd  in  the  Houfe :  But  the 
Word  determine  is  too  harfh  *,  he  could  never 
have  ufed  it,  and  to  be  fure  he  never  pretended 
to  it  *,  and  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  difcredit 
the  whole  Report :  I  fay,  I  am  inclined  to  it, 
for  fuch  a  Number  of  Officers  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  Addition. 

There  are  already  in  the  Houle  of  Commons', 
above  200  Men  who  are  known  to  have  Places  % 
how  many  more  unknown ,  or  who  have  lo  me- 
thing  equivalent  to  a  Place  *,  of  whether  there 
be  any  in  thofe  Circumftances,  I  fhall  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  inform  you.  From  this  Number,’  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  has  been  in  former  Timet,  and  fatal 
as  it  will  be  in  the  future ,  no  Man  can  fay  he 
apprehends  the  leaft  Hazard  to  our  Liberties  at 
this  Junlhirc:  But  this  I  will  venture  to  fay,1 
that  in  any  Parliament  which  is  capable  of  Cor¬ 
ruption,  this  Influence  would  be  fufficient  td 
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overturn  the  State.  The  Addition  of  Influence 
over  one  more  Perfon,  ought  to  be  much  appre¬ 
hended  in  a  Country  like  this,  where  a  fingle 
Vote  may  poftibly  have  the  Power  of  turning 
the  Scale  in  the  moft  important  Xnftance.  As 
to  the  Influence  of  40  inferior  Officers ,  you  may 
eafily  judge  of  it  from  the  Terrors  which  one 
fingle  Excifeman  is  now  able  to  fcatter  thro*  a 
whole  Corporation* 

It  is  much  to  be  difputed,  whether  the  Crown 
itfelf  may  have  much  Reafon  to  define  the  Al¬ 
teration.  If  the  Civil  Lift  were  to  be  increafed 
by  it  1 00,000  h  per  Ann .  that  Advantage  wou’d 
never  bal lance  the  Uneafmefs  of  the  SubjedL 
The  prejent  Civil  Lift  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
of  his  Majefty’s  PredecefTors,  At  the  fame 
time  his  Majefty’s  good  OEconomy  is  fo  well 
known,  that  the  People  of  England  in  general, 
will  think  any  Addition  unneceflary,  and  parti¬ 
cular  Perfons,  Enemies  to  our  prefent  happy 
Eftablifhment,  will  inflnuate,  that  it  can  only 
be  defired  to  create  a  farther  Dependance  on  the 
Crown.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  tho*  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  Majefty,  or  any 
of  his  Family  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  (which 
I  ferioufly  believe)  yet  a  bad  Prince  may  here¬ 
after  arife  out  of  any  Family  ;  and  in  fuch  a 
Cafe,  this  Influence  wpuld  be  our  Ruin.  The 
Weight  of  fuch  an  additional  Sum,  employ’d 
in  Penfons ,  and  fecret  Services  of  that  Nature, 
would,  very  probably,  corrupt  any  future  Par¬ 
liament  :  And  this  is  certain,  that  what  is 
granted  to  the  Beft  cf  Prince’s,  muft  afterwards 
be  granted  to  the  Worfi .  When  a  new  Prince 
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afcends  the  Throne,  it  is  impoffible  to  ftrike 
fuch  a  Mark  of  Diffidence  upon  him  (what¬ 
ever  private  Sentiments  may  be  held  of  him)  as 
to  deny  him  the  Revenues  of  his  Predeceffor  ;  fo 
that  I  believe  you  will  think  the  Increafe  of  the 
Civil  Lift,  a  very  ftrong ,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
a  modefi  Argument  againft  the  intended  Scheme. 

The  Civil  Lift  will  increafe  nearly  in  the 
Proportion  of  one  to  fix,  and  therefore  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mintfterial  Calculations,  it  would  rife 
near  One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum . 
Some  of  thofe  Gentlemen  have  argued  againft 
our Uneafinefs  in  this  Particular*,  What,  are  you 
to  refufe  fo  great  an  Advantage  as  Four  or 
Five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  additional  Re¬ 
venue  to  yourfelves,  only  becaufe  the  Crown  is 
to  receive  a  little  Advantage  with  you  ?  W ould 
any  Man  refufe  Five  Pounds,  that  another  might 
be  hindered  from  receiving  'Twenty  Shillings  ? 
If  I  apprehend  it  right,  this  is  not  the  Cafe. 
We  are  not  to  receive  Five  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds,  but  we  are  to  fay  Six,  which  makes  a 
very  wide  Difference  in  the  Queftion  ^  befides,  this 
Argument  turns  only  upon  the  Point  of  Money  *, 
and  that  I  hope  is  not  the  only  Confideration  in  a 
free  Country .  Liberty  fhould  have  our  Jirft  Re¬ 
gard,  and  I  hope  we  are  not  yet  come  to  thole 
Times,  in  which  the  Improvement  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue,  is  to  be  put  in  any  Competition  with  it. 

To  obviate  this  Objection,  it  is  fpread  A- 
broad,  that  a  Method  will  be  found  out  to 
prevent  the  Increafe  of  the  Civil  Lift.  A  fitre 
Method  to  do  this,  would  be  to  appropriate  to 
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the  Sinking  Fund ,  or  to  other  Ufes,  any  Sur¬ 
plus  that  might  arife  from  the  Change  of  the 
JVlanner  of  Collection.  But  we  are  told,  that 
another  Way  will  be  taken,  which  is  to  leave 
fo  much  of  the  Duty  as  is  now  payable  to  the 
Civil  Lift,  ftill  to  be  collected  by  Cuftom,  as 
it  is  at  prefen t :  The  Confequence  of  which 
will  be,  that  the  fame  Commodities  will  pay 
two  Taxes,  and  that  the  Merchants  will  be  un¬ 
der  double  Difficulties,  under  the  Trouble  of 
attending  the  Cufiom-Houje ,  and  the  Excifemen 
too,  which  will  be  an  infupportable  Obftruc- 
jtion  to  their  Bufinefs  :  Befides,  that  it  will 
make  the  fame  Number  of  Cuftom -Houfe  Offi¬ 
cers  neceffary  to  be  continued,  which,  upon 
the  Addition  of  Excifemen,  we  fliould  have 
good  Reafon  to  hope  would  be  diminijhed. 

Nor  will  the  Objection  yet  be  anfwer’d,  be- 
caufe  let  the  Duty  applicable  to  the  Civil  Lift 
be  raifed  in  either  Shape,  as  I  have  (hewn 
you  already,  that  the  Importation  of  Wine 
muft  neceftarily  be  enlarged ,  it  muft  neceffarily 
follow  that  the  Civil  Lift  will  be  increased 

As  to  the  Clamours  of  the  People,  which 
are  fo  much  difregarded.  This  is  as  Jlrong  an 
Argument  as  any  againft  it.  It  is  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  the  Sprit  of  Fadlion ,  and  the  Arts  of  defigning 
Men ,  have  drawn  them  in  to  create  jo  great 
;an  Oppofition.  A  fjngle  Fellow  of  mean  Ex¬ 
traction ,  and  meaner  Education ,  may  be  feduced 
by  a  Management  of  this  Kind  ;  but  it  is  an 
old  and  true  Maxim  f  Vulgus  redlum  videt  •,  the 
collective  Body  of  the  People  are  the  bejl  Judges 
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in  Matters  relating  to  their  general  Intereft 
and  whether  the  Apprehenfions,  and  Difguft  of 
the  Publick  were  juftly  founded  or  not,  they 
are  dill  to  be  confidered.  The  Minifter  who 
does  not  regard  them,  deferves  the  Fate  he  ge¬ 
nerally  meets  with  *,  and  it  is  very  happy  for 
the  Publick,  when  the  Author  of  fuch  univerfal 
Difcontent  becomes  the  only  Vidtim  to  it. 

In  a  Country  like  this,  where  the  Legiflature 
is  principally  lodged  in  the  People  ;  and  every 
Member  of  Parliament  is  only  a  CommifTioner 
delegated  by  them  to  avoid  the  Inconvenience  of 
a  tumultuous  AfTembly,  a  Difregard  of  general 
DiJJdtisj 'aElion ,  and  of  particular  Application  from 
our  Eledtors,  can  beftiFd  nothing  lefsthanan 
Ufurpation  upon  the  Privileges  of  the  People  ; 
And  therefore  this  Circumftance  will  meet,  no 
doubt,  with  due  Confideration  in  the  Houfe. 

As  to  what  has  been  faid  with  Relation  to  the 
Eafe  of  the  Subject ;  and  the  wife  DiflinEiion 
made  between  a  new  Burthen  and  a  new  "Tax  ; 
It  is  a  Diftindtion  without  a  Difference  ;  for  the 
People  fuffer  equally ,  and  it  is  not  the  Name ,  but 
the  Thing ,  about  which  we  quarrel.  There  is 
almofl  as  much  Senfe  in  endeavouring  to  convince 
us  of  this,  as  in  driving  to  perfuade  us  that 
they  can  levy  more  Money  by  this  Excife ,  with¬ 
out  laying  any  new  Incumber ance  upon  the 
Nation. 

As  to  their  Triumph  over  thofe  who  have 
written  againft  a  general  Excijs ,  they  may  appear 
to  glory  as  much  as  diey  pleafe,  at  Bottom  their 
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Satisfaction  is  very  moderate *,  they  know  the 
Publick  is  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Words ;  it 
is.  not  a  general  Excffef but  the  Conferences  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  Excife,  that  have  terrified  the  People  ;  and 
the  Conferences  of  the  particular  one  they  in* 
tend,  fall  very  little  fhort  of  it.  I  think  it  is 
plain,  that  from  fach  a  one  as  this  only,  our 
Liberties  and  our  Trade  muft  perifh  ;  and  what 
more  have  we  to  fear  from  any  other  ? 

They  have  given  up  the  Point,  when  they 
have  acknowledged,  that  a  general  Ex cife  would 
be  our  DeftruCtion.  A  Thing  lb  fatal  in  its 
utmoft  Extent,  muft  be  dangerous,  at  laft,  in 
my  Degree .  If  an  Excife  upon  our  neceftary 
Confumption,  would  have  mifchievous  EffeCts, 
which  they  readily  confefs,  we  ought  to  confi- 
der,  that  Commodities  not  naturally  neceftary, 
may  become  fo  by  Habit :  And  Luxury ,  tho* 
it  ought  to  be  prevented,  and  difcouraged  as 
much  as  pofftble,  from  making  its  Entrance  in¬ 
to  the  Common- wealth  ;  yet,  when  once  it  has 
taken  deep  Root,  in  any  Conftitution,  it  muft 
be  but  gradually  difcountenanced,  and  managed 

with  the  greateft  Prudence  and  Circumjferiion. 

* 

I  might  take  up  much  more  of  your  Time 
upon  this  SubjeCt,  and  more  particularly  ihew 
you  the  Inconvenience  of  an  Excife  upon  To¬ 
bacco  ;  but  no  Jlronger  Argument  can  poflibly 
be  ufed  againft  it,  than  this,  That  it  has  already 
been  once  excifed  ;  and  the  Method  of  Collection 
was  attended  with  fuch  Difadvantages  in  this 
Inftance,  that  it  was  put  again  under  the  ancient 
Regulation.  I  have  already  troubled  you  longer 
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than  I  at  firft  intended  to  have  ddne,  though* 
both  for  my  own  fake,  and  yours,  I  have 
avoided,  as  much  as  poffible,  any  Repe¬ 
tition  of  thofe  Arguments  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  treated  by  much  more  mafterly  Hands. 
Where-ever  I  have  touched  upon  them,  it  has 
proceeded  from  the  unavoidable  JNeceflity 
of  continuing  the  Chain  of  Reafoning,  or  to 
fet  them  in  fome  different  Light,  that  they 
might  be  better  conceived  by  different  Capacities: 
And  therefore,  for  your  farther  Satisfaction,  I 
muft  entreat  you  to  perufe  thofe  Papers  that 
have  been  publifhed  lately  upon  this  Point,  by 
which  you  will  be  farther  convinced,  that  any 
greater  Extenfion  of  the  Laws  of  Excife,  or  any 
new  Excife ,  in  any  Shape  that  we  can  reafona-* 
bly  expeCt  it  in,  will  be  the  utter  Ruin  of  this 
Kingdom.  And  the  Objections  to  any  fuch 
Scheme,  fo  numerous  and  flrong ,  that  a  much 
wifer  Head  than  any  we  have  to  deal  with  at 
prefent,  would  be  unable  to  remove  them.-  It 
is  probable  enough,  that  fome  of  them  may  be 
obviated  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  Labours  of  thofe 
v/ho  are  Friends  to  the  Publick,  will  have 
greatly  foftened  the  firft  Intention  :  But  if  this 
fhould  happen,  it  ought  to  be  no  Argument  for 
the  Concurrence.  The  grand  Point  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  obtained  in  any  Shape.  Suffer 
the  Foundation  to  be  once  laid ,  it  will  be  no 
ealy  Thing  to  prevent  its  being  built  upon  *,  and 
you  will  afterwards  find  your  Directions  of 
very  little  Weight  in  the  farther  Structure  of 
the  Fabrick, 
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I  jfhalt  add  nothing,  at  prefent,  but  to  thank 
you  for  the  good  Opinion  of  me.  I  fhall  make 
no  Apology  for  giving  you  a  Trouble,  which  wa$ 
drawn  upon  you  by  your  own  Importunity ; 
and,  fince  you  have  defired  it,  I  am  very  ready 
to  give  my  Content ,  that  you  fhould  publifH 
my  Thoughts  upon  this  Matter,  if,  after  the 
Perufal  of  them,  you  fhould  think  they  may 
prove  of  any  Service  to  the  Publick. 
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